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FASCIST TERRORISM 


IN JAPAN 


a 


HE growing revolt against parliamentary 

government in Japan among the military and 
naval groups again broke out in violent form on 
May 15 with the assassination of Tsuyoshi Inukai, 
Japan’s 77-year-old Premier. Premier Inukai 
was the third victim of the ultra-nationalist ter- 
rorists within recent months. Junnosuke Inouye, 
former Finance Minister, was shot on February 
9, and Baron Dan, director of the Mitsui banking 
and commercial house, was killed on March 5. 
Still earlier, on November 14, 1930, Premier 
Hamaguchi had been shot by a nationalist fanatic, 
succumbing from the effects of his injuries on 
August 26, 1931. 


The assassination of Premier Inukai apparently 
had no connection with an organized coup d’état, 
and the act was at once disavowed by the Min- 
isters of War and Navy. While some half-dozen 
Japanese military and naval officers were fighting 
their way into the Premier’s official residence, a 
series of terrorist attacks was also being directed 
against certain other government leaders and a 
number of financial institutions. Bombs were 
hurled and shots fired at the residence of Count 
Nobuaki Makino, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
and the offices of the Seiyukai party, the metro- 
politan police force, the Bank of Japan and the 
Mitsubishi Bank. These acts were the work of 
several groups of officers, numbering about 
twenty-five in all. The fact, however, that the 
majority of these officers later surrendered them- 
selves voluntarily to the police seems to indicate 
that their acts represented the normal form of 
patriotic protest in Japan, rather than a well- 
designed revolutionary plot. The resignation of 
the Cabinet was at once offered the Emperor by 
acting Premier Korekiyo Takahashi, aged Finance 
Minister. The Emperor ordered the Cabinet to 
remain in office until further orders. Prince 
Saionji, last of the Elder Statesmen, was reported 
to be on his way to Tokyo to confer with the 
Emperor on the formation of a new Cabinet, 


which would presumably be headed by Kisaburo 
Suzuki, newly elected leader of the Seiyukai party. 
The army leaders, however, have refused to sup- 
port any cabinet formed on party lines, and de- 
mand the establishment of a “national” govern- 
ment, which would apparently be dominated by 
the military group. 

The recent series of assassinations of high gov- 
ernment officials in Japan is particularly signifi- 
cant in view not only of the split between the 
military and civilian elements in the government, 
but also of the rapidly growing Fascist movement 
throughout the country. A recent estimate places 
the number of reactionary organizations in Japan 
at ninety or over, with a total membership of 
from 600,000 to 700,000 and a much larger num- 
ber of adherents. The establishment of a Fascist 
military dictatorship in Japan has been twice 
attempted during the past six months. It was 
first planned to set up such a government by the 
coup d’état of last October. This plot was far 
more extensive than at first supposed, since most 
of the younger officers of the General Staff of 
the rank of Colonel and lower were implicated, 
as well as many of the younger officers of regi- 
ments in and near Tokyo. The police are credited 
with discovering and forestalling the plot, but the 
power of the younger group of officers was such 
that the conduct of military affairs passed largely 
into their hands. With the advent of General 
Sadao Araki as Minister of War in the Seiyukai 
Cabinet, formed in January, this younger group 
found representation within the Cabinet. 

The formation of a military dictatorship was 
considered during the latter part of March, ow- 
ing especially to internal Seiyukai party difficul- 
ties and the possibility that the new Cabinet 
might be unable to survive the Diet session. At 
this time Prince Saionji, the Elder Statesman, 
visited Tokyo for two weeks, when he conferred 
with military and political leaders and called on 
the Emperor. Prince Saionji’s influence was 
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thrown on the side of parliamentary government, 
and it is believed that his intervention during 
this period averted a Cabinet crisis which would 
have ushered in a “super-party” government 
working hand in hand with the military, or else 
an outright military government. 

The Fascist movement in Japan derives its 
strength from an increasing sentiment that the 
constitutionalist parties which control the civilian 
government are concerned first of all with their 
own political welfare, and only secondly with the 
welfare of the state. This feeling is coupled with 
the belief that the great industrial and financial 
interests of the country are allied with the poli- 
ticians for private gain rather than from patriotic 
motives. The Fascist movement is therefore both 
anti-constitutional and anti-capitalist, but prides 
itself on its loyalty to the Emperor and the Im- 
perial family. The Fascists argue that the mili- 
tary are disinterested patriots, placing national 
above personal interests, and so aim to set up a 
military régime under the Emperor which will be 
genuinely devoted to the national welfare. Beyond 
these general principles, however, the Japanese 
Fascists have advanced no carefully integrated 
political program that could be immediately put 
into effect to meet the country’s political and eco- 
nomic problems. Moreover, the movement has as 
yet produced no outstanding leader of sufficient 
ability to take control of the proposed military 
dictatorship. Meanwhile, parliamentarism in 
Japan has shown a large measure of strength and 
vitality in the face of Fascist attack. It has a 
vigorous and influential champion in the person 
of Prince Saionji, the Elder Statesman. Despite 
their strength in the army and navy, the Fascists 
are still in a minority in the country as a whole. 
The struggle is joined, however, and the outcome 


is uncertain. T. A. BISSON 


The World Court Again to the Fore 


Following hearings in the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee on the Linthicum resolution 
authorizing an appropriation of $53,000 for the 
expenses of the World Court, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, by a vote of eleven to nine, 
adopted on May 12 a report favoring ratification 
of the World Court protocols. This action was 
taken, however, only after the committee had 
amended the original Walsh resolution of ratifica- 
tion by adopting two resolutions, one sponsored 
by Senator Vandenberg and the other by Senator 
Moses. The Vandenberg resolution repeats two 
reservations made by the Senate in 1926, pro- 
viding that recourse to the Court can be had only 
by agreement “through general or special treat- 
ies,” and that in joining the court the United 


States shall not be required to depart from its 
“traditional policy of not . . . entangling itself Ax / 
in the political questions of policy or interna] 
administration of any foreign state. ...” The 
Moses amendment provides that the adherence 

of the United States to the World Court shal] — 
not become effective until the other governments 2— 
have accepted, by an exchange of notes, the Sen- 
ate’s original fifth reservation, providing that the 
Court shall not entertain the request for an ad- 
visory opinion touching any dispute or question | 

in which the United States claims an interest. 


Although the Vandenberg amendments are un- 
objectionable, the Moses amendment is bound to 
be opposed by friends of the Court. Of the 55 goy- sf: 
ernments which now belong to the Court, 53 have, _— 
already accepted the Root protocol of 1929 as ade-| 
quately covering the original Senate reservation | 
concerning advisory opinions. The Walsh resolu-|~ 
tion now proposes that the United States ratify B 
the Root protocol. Nevertheless, according to the 
Moses amendment, the 55 governments members| Chr 
of the Court must first formally accept not the} era 
Root protocol, but the original reservation. Such’ of t 
a procedure is bound to be regarded by the rest} pro 
of the world as supererogatory, if not openly in-| pla 
sulting. If adopted, it will inevitably cause such} Lea 
confusion and delay that the entrance of the} pub 
United States into the World Court may be in-| non 
definitely postponed. Since a mere majority of. The 
the Senate may amend a resolution of ratification, of : 
it is probable that the Moses amendment will be cil, 
defeated if it comes to a vote. In view of the exp 
pressure of other business, however, it seems like- y 
ly that no action on the Court will be taken at this | po 


session. W. T. STONE rub 
ber: 
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